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Library Maine, under the editorship Carl Weber, 
Curator Rare Books and Manuscripts. Subscription price: two dol- 
lars Current single fifty cents. printed 


Series One, Two, Three will supplied free upon request any 
subscriber this QUARTERLY, the supply lasts. are 


longer able copies previous issues, but glad 
meet requests for special numbers long have copies them. 


Series One was published the four-year period 1943 1946 
January, March, June, and October, but with the year 1947 the 
began publication February, May, August, and 
Series was begun 1947, Series 1951, and Series 
1955- 


Communications regarding subscriptions should addressed the 
Librarian; communications regarding articles the 
should addressed Carl Weber. Unsolicited manuscripts should 
accompanied postage stamps and addressed envelopes. gen- 
eral, this QUARTERLY interested Maine authors (for example, 
Sarah Orne Jewett and Edwin Arlington Robinson) and Maine his- 
tory, and those books and authors from outside (Henry 
and Thomas Hardy, for example) who are well represented 
special collections the Colby College Library who have exerted 
influence Maine life letters. 
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LODGE AND WILSON 
RAYMOND 


1956 number ceremonies, lectures, and spe- 
cial publications have commemorated the centen- 
nial Woodrow Wilson’s birth. This nation-wide tribute 
another indication Wilson’s increasingly secure posi- 
tion one the central figures American history. Dur- 
ing the thirty-two years since his death Wilson has been 
elevated the select company hero-presidents who are 
regarded embodiments vital elements American 
tradition. Historical scholarship and popular legend have 
combined place him alongside Jefferson, Jackson, and 
Lincoln. often forgotten, however, that almost ev- 
ery case, the great presidents were their own day keenly 
partisan and bitterly controversial figures. Woodrow Wil- 
son was exception this rule. 

echo the controversial nature Wilson’s admin- 
istration contained three previously unpublished let- 
ters now the Colby College Library. They are from the 
correspondence Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, whose op- 
position Wilson was times intense move be- 
yond the scope ordinary partisan conflict and assume the 
status personal struggle. 

The first letter dated January 19, 1911, and merely 
expresses Lodge’s appreciation congratulations sent 
him Talbot Aldrich, relation marriage. 

The second letter was written Thomas Sergeant Perry 
crucial point Lodge’s struggle against President 
Wilson’s peace note December, 1916. For three days, 
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from January January 1917, Lodge took the Senate 
floor bitter attack the Hitchcock resolution which 
sought give senatorial approval Wilson’s 
January Lodge wrote Perry follows: 


Jan. gth, 1917 
Dear Tom, 

Nothing pleasanter than “bombarded” with 
such letters yours, although “bombardment” seems 
large word for the one two notes you have written me. 
know that you and others whose opinion value most 
approve speech both comfort and encouragement, 
and there little encouragement the Washington situ- 
ation the moment. one helpless minority and 
reduced the utterance protests one’s only resource 
not stimulating. But would not allow that peace note 
receive the approval the Senate without saying for- 
cibly could what thought it. Under the White 
House whip the Democratic senators, although think 
most them disapproved the whole business, would have 
fallen into line and passed necessary stood. Our 
attack reduced the lowest terms and was lame and 
impotent conclusion, and think took the bloom off 
the note and the attempted approval. very grateful 
you for your letter, which assure you most helpful. 

With best regards, always, 

Sincerely yours, 
Perry 
312, Marlborough St., Boston 


The third letter reflects the bitterness the controversy 
over ratification the Treaty Versailles. August 12, 
1919, Lodge made one the major speeches his fight 
revise destroy the September Lodge 


Congressional Record, Vol. 54, Pt. pp. 737, 793-797, 830-832. 
Vol. 58, Pt. pp. 3213-4258. 
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wrote letter Perry which throws additional though 
means conclusive light the much-debated question 
his motives proposing reservations American par- 
ticipation the League This was the day 
which the foreign relations committee had ordered its re- 
port the treaty and one day following Wilson’s depar- 
ture his ill-fated speaking campaign. Lodge wrote: 


September 1919 
Dear ‘Tom: 

Your letter the g1st real help and encouragement 
and gives great pleasure. like know you read 
speech with interest and approve and value particular- 
what you are good enough say about style for 
know that you are judge style. 

The League stands too dangerous accepted 
and can only saved efficient reservations. not 
think shall give much comfort Germany for nobody 
seems desirous interfering with terms imposed upon 
her. 

also like feel that you and agree about Mr. Wil- 
son—a very sinister figure judgement. 

With best regards and thanks, 

Ever yours, 
Will you give best regards your wife and re- 
call her that (in Japanese form) her “profoundly 
kinsman. 
Thomas Perry, Esq. 
Hancock, 

The fullest account the controversy contained Frank Fleming’s 

The United States and the League Nations 1918-1920 (New York, 1932). 


view presented his The Senate and the League Nations (New 
ork, 1925). 
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THREE BOOKS GEORGE MOORE 


AARON POLONSKY 


Colby College Library the happy recipient 
three very rare books George Moore. They are the 
gift Mr. Frank Altschul, the distinguished political sci- 
entist who was Gabrielson Lecturer Colby March 
this year. All three books are first editions state 
excellent preservation (two are protected morocco slip- 
cases), and two them contain unusual presentation in- 
scriptions Moore. 

The oldest the three volumes copy the earliest 
surviving work the dynamic and controversial Moore, 
his Flowers Passion (London, 1878). These words are 
written the poet’s autograph the title-page: “Aux 
pieds Jenny depose ces fleurs [erasure] George 
Can any reader tell who “Jenny” was? This 
book occasioned harsh attacks from the critics and Moore 
promptly withdrew from the public. result, few 
copies have survived, and when copy comes for sale 
from time time, the price brings beyond the means 
most college libraries. 

The second book Pagan Poems (London, 1881), in- 
scribed William Rossetti, brother the poet Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti. Pagan Poems, unlike its predecessor, at- 
tracted little, any, critical attention, and George Moore 
not only withdrew from the public but scrapped the un- 
sold copies that had been printed. 

The third book, Literature Nurse; or, Circulating Morals 
(London, 1885), perhaps the most interesting work 
the three presented Mr. Altschul. this pam- 
phlet, George Moore assembled considerable information 
defense the writer’s right freedom from censorship, 
and presented his claims effectively attract imme- 
diate public attention and place his name solidly the 
front rank prominent Anglo-Irish authors. 
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Three years later Moore wrote his autobiographic Con- 
fessions Young Man, which pertinently remarks: 
“Books are like individuals; you know once they are 
going to... madden you blood and brain, they will 
merely leave you indifferent, irritable, having unpleas- 
antly disturbed sweet intimate musings, might 
draught from open window.” 


NEW KIND FORGERY 


WISE 


five years ago, when Professor Chapman 
addressed the Colby Library Associates the cente- 
nary the birth the Portland publisher, Thomas Bird 
Mosher, remarked that had the reputation 
being pirate, reputation which doubtless deserved, 
although his piracies were benevolent sort ..., more 
likely beneficial than harmful his victims.” 

Some English authors whose wares Mosher made use 
uttered less polite language when they referred Mo- 
sher’s unauthorized activities; and have comment 
them from Swinburne, whose vituperative powers ex- 
celled those Professor Chapman, doubtless because 
Swinburne had knowledge what was going 
Portland, Maine. 

Jacob Blanck, writing the Publishers’ Weekly about 
Mosher’s uninhibited activity throughout the thirty years 
(1893-1923) his career publisher, called this activity 
“one the final episodes the history literary piracy 
the United States.” This not the time place de- 
bate the accuracy the word “final,” but appro- 
priate time call attention one Mosher’s acts which 
has just come light the Colby College Library. 

The presence Mrs. Frank Cowdery’s extensive book- 
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plate collection our library* has led Libris 
alertness our cataloguing department, that when- 
ever new book has arrived bearing hitherto unrecord- 
book-plate (unrecorded, that say, the Colby Col- 
lege Library), that fact has been noted and new card in- 
serted our Libris catalogue. When, therefore, copy 
Edward FitzGerald: Aftermath Francis Hindes 
Groome arrived, Mr. Webb Noyes, our head-cata- 
loguer, promptly spotted the fact that bore book-plate, 
and one which had previous knowledge record. 
Investigation followed. 

The book-plate bears the name Fitz.Gerald” and 
shows angel holding shield with diagonal cross. 
“This unpretending device, which might easily fail 
first glance attract attention, nevertheless interest- 
ing any existence.” have learned from Eger- 
ton Castle’s English Book-Plates Ancient and Modern (Lon- 
don, George Bell Sons, 1893, second edition, page 191). 
“In the first place, was drawn William Makepeace 
Thackeray, and the second was designed for his 
friend, Edward FitzGerald. ... supposed that the 
angel Thackeray intended pourtray [sic, 192] Mrs. 
Brookfield. 

the subject this interesting book-plate, Egerton 
Castle quotes letter once received from Edmund 
Gosse: have just come across note copied out 
letter Edward FitzGerald, dated March 1878, re- 
ferring the book-plate: ‘Done Thackeray one day 
Coram (Joram) Street 1842. All wrong her feet, 
said—I can see him 

Any reader these lines can well imagine the excite- 
ment the Colby College Library when the words just 
quoted brought with them, not only the information that 
have acquired specimen the book-plate designed 
for FitzGerald Thackeray, but also the implication that 


TERLY for March, 1945, pages 165-168. 
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the book itself which the book-plate now pasted was 
once FitzGerald’s library and had once upon time 
been held his hands. 

Alas! that pleasant dream soon faded. 
Gerald died 1883, before Mosher had ever pub- 
lished book. Groome’s Aftermath came from the 
printing press Smith Sale Portland, Maine, 1902, 
and when Mosher published this book FitzGerald was 
safely his grave and unable denounce the insertion 
his book-plate it. That that insertion was Mosher’s 
own doing was suggested the fact that the book- 
plate printed exactly the same kind paper the 
end-papers the book itself; and that this theory cor- 
rect was demonstrated quite recently when second 
copy Edward FitzGerald: Aftermath arrived. This sec- 
ond copy printed what Mosher called “Japan vel- 
lum” instead watermarked paper, and not bound 
the Morris-gray-paper (over boards) which our Copy 
Number One bound. But all other respects, the sec- 
ond copy identical with the first, including the end-pa- 
pers and the book-plate. 

any other owner copy Groome’s FitzGerald: 
Aftermath will look closely into it, prophesy that will 
find the Thackeray-FitzGerald book-plate, with its impli- 
cation that the book came from the library “old Fitz” 
name for his Cambridge classmate). The 
provenance is, course, quite fictitious, and have ac- 
quired one more bit evidence the imagination and 
resourcefulness Thomas Bird Mosher. However, even 
this Portland-made book was never the library 
Boulge Woodbridge, present owners copy may 
console themselves with the thought that they have re- 
production (even though piratical) the book-plate 
designed “the great Thackwhack” for his friend. 
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SARAH ORNE JEWETT LETTERS 


the televised, jet-plane bustle the mid-twentieth 
century the art leisurely letter writing all but lost. 
Today even the literary fraternity addicted telephone 
calls and tape recordings. But back the nineteenth cen- 
tury, when every literate person was writing letters, the 
professional writers books sometimes turned out mass 
correspondence that rivaled volume their published 
works. Such letter-writer was Sarah Orne Jewett, the 
maiden lady South Berwick, Maine, who best known 
the author that outstanding description Maine, 
The Country the Pointed Firs. 

During recent years the already extensive collection 
writings and about Sarah Orne Jewett the Colby 
College Library has been generously augmented gifts 
and purchases until this collection one the two most 
comprehensive Jewett Collections found anywhere 
the world. With this impressive mass Jewett material 
hand, Professor Richard Cary, the Department 
English Colby, has now edited the present volume 
Miss Jewett’s letters.* noteworthy publication. The 
letters are ninety-four number, more than half them 
here printed for the first time. less than twenty-seven 
are addressed Horace Scudder, whom Miss Jewett 
owed her start professional writer, for Scudder was 
the sympathetic, encouraging editor successively the 
Riverside Magazine and the Atlantic Monthly. Especially il- 
luminating the correspondence with Henry Green, head 
the Shaker colony Alfred, Maine. Contemporary au- 
thors with whom Miss Jewett corresponded included 
Hopkinson Smith, Harriet Prescott Spofford, Lyman Ab- 


Sarah Orne Jewett Letters, edited with Introduction and Notes Rich- 
ard Cary. Waterville, Maine: Colby College Press, 1956. Illustrated; indexed. 
$7.50. 
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bott, and Violet Paget. For readers more interested Miss 
Jewett person than writer the letters members 
her family will rewarding. 

Professor Cary belongs the school criticism which 
not content let the text speak for itself. the case 
Miss Jewett’s letters certainly right. Speaking for 
themselves those letters say altogether too little. Sensing 
the reader’s need for historical, genealogical, and geo- 
graphical background, Cary supplies lavishly. first 
blush one would say the supply too lavish, the footnotes 
too detailed. But more mature consideration convinces 
one that Cary has provided not merely volume de- 
lightful reading, but truly source book accurate in- 
formation bound permanently useful all future 
students the Berwick writer the pointed firs. There- 
fore his informative introduction, once appreciative 
and witty, well his thoroughly documented notes, de- 
serve high commendation. 

literary friend recently asked this reviewer, “Why 
does nobody read collected letters today?” Perhaps the 
answer that live time when nobody writes letters 
worth collecting. Anyone, however, who starts reading 
Richard Cary’s ninety-four letters Sarah Orne Jewett 
almost certain read all them, and especially read 
the editor’s introduction and notes, which bring those let- 
ters vividly life. 

Professor Cary remarks that these letters there are 
“several paragraphs which Miss Jewett strongly para- 
phrased and used bases for subsequent stories arti- 
Although she seldom put her letters ulterior serv- 
ice, she was, Cary notes, “not totally opposed seeking 
good notices through influential friends through her 
uncle, newspaper editor.” The editor’s own reaction 
his work upon these letters indicated two three 
sentences the end his introduction. says, “in 
mosaic fashion, out welter matching facets, evolves 
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the portrait lady. Miss Jewett’s catalogue attributes, 
perceptible her public writings, becomes manifest 
these private disclosures. The luminous heart, the discrim- 
inating ideals, the profound compassion, and the uncom- 
plicated vision tremble closer the surface these un- 
guarded, unaffected personal testaments.” what 
makes the book worth reading. 

Beautifully printed the well-known Anthoensen 
Press Portland, this volume companion-piece 
Professor Weber’s edition Hardy Letters published two 
years ago. Like its predecessor, Jewett Letters expert 
piece bookmaking, and Professor Cary fortunate 
having had, printer, bookbinder, and publisher, col- 
laborators whose skill and excellence are equal his own. 

This reviewer has found nothing the book itself 
indicate the size the edition the number copies 
printed), but privately informed that distinctly 
falls into the class known Limited Edition. ‘This means 
that the supply may soon exhausted, and those admir- 
ers Sarah Orne Jewett who wish obtain copy will 
well advised act promptly. 


AMONG NOTABLE RECENT ACQUISITIONS 


AND Mrs. Curtis Bangor have pre- 
sented the Library nicely preserved set (two 
volumes) the first edition (1759) anonymous work 
entitled The Prince Abissinia. Tale (London, 
Dodsley), bound the original calf. The initiated among 
bibliophiles will course recognize this “tale” Rasselas 
Dr. Samuel Johnson. 

the November, 1950, issue this quarterly, an- 
nounced the gift two French books from the Max Gate 
library Thomas Hardy, the gift “Dr. Rachel Salis- 
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bury, who Director Freshman English the Wiscon- 
sin State College Milwaukee.” Dr. Salisbury 
has now given two more books from the Max Gate Li- 
brary: (1) Hardy’s French-English Dictionary (London, 
Cassell, 1909), and (2) Edward Westermarck’s History 
Human Marriage (London, Macmillan, 1894). The date 
the second book important, for 1894 Hardy was 
work upon the novel now know Jude the Obscure. 
this work, marriage discussed more than one page, 
and the events the story provide good reason for our 
noting the fact that Chapter Westermarck’s book 
entitled Duration Human Marriage.” The leaves 
this book were originally unopened, but Hardy (or 
someone him?) cut every leaf the very end, page 
644—a very different treatment from that gave Strauss’s 
Life Jesus. Hardy’s copy this last-named book retains 
unopened leaves this day. 

Thanks Dr. Salisbury’s interest our Library, 
have received copy Florence Burrill Jacobs’s book 
sonnets, Neighbors (New York, Harpers, 1949), auto- 
graphed Mrs. Jacobs, the author. 

Mrs. Patience Young are indebted for welcome 
contribution our Edna St. Vincent Millay collection— 
autograph letter the poet. 

Mr. James Healy are indebted for interest- 
ing and beautifully bound copy Richard Burton’s The 
Wars England, Scotland, and Ireland (Westminster: 
Machell Stace, 1810), Libris the Duke Sussex. For the 
information those who may not once recognize the 
significance the provenance this book and the inter- 
est provided its bookplate, may added that the 
Duke Sussex was Augustus Frederick (1773-1843), the 
sixth son (and ninth child) King George the Third. Like 
his father, the duke was great book-collector, and his li- 
brary over 50,000 volumes included about one thousand 
different editions the Bible. 
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From Mr. Walter Beinecke, Jr., New York City, 
have received welcome copy rare pamphlet that has 
double interest for us. Published Chicago 1912 
Browne’s Bookstore, contains Barrie’s Neither 
Dorking nor the Abbey—a beautiful tribute the memory 
George Meredith—and Thomas Hardy’s poem 
Mosher Portland, Maine, also printed 
this poetic tribute Hardy but not until 1919—seven 
years after the Chicago printing with which Mr. Beinecke 
has now equipped us. 

Professor Gordon Smith has added new copy our 
file FitzGerald’s York, Luxe Editions 
[circa 1933]. contains both the first and the fifth ver- 
sions FitzGerald’s work. 

Mr. Henry Allen Moe, the Guggenheim Founda- 
tion, are indebted for copy Lady Cynthia As- 
quith’s Thomas Hardy Max Gate—an account visit 
the aging novelist-poet which she made 1921 with 
Barrie. 

Dennett, Esq., “Cerne,” Horsell, Woking 
(Surrey, England), are indebted for interesting ad- 
dition our file letters Thomas Hardy. August 
1910, Hardy wrote from Max Gate “The Superin- 
tendent Police” Dorchester, complaining that “some 
boys” had been “stealing apples these premises.” 
note written the end Hardy’s letter the police 
superintendent indicates that five boys, “all Fording- 
ton,” were the next day. Hardy had stated 
his letter that did not wish the boys “to punished 
further than that.” 

From Mr. Benton Hatch, Amherst, Massachusetts, 
have received autograph letter John Abbott, 
brother the famous Jacob Abbott and author books 
which are sometimes wrongly ascribed Jacob. John Ab- 
bott’s letter was written unidentified correspondent, 
presumably publisher who wished acquire the pub- 
lishing rights some Abbott’s books. 
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From Mrs. Compton Woods have received six- 
volume set the Lucy Books (New York: Clark, Austin 
Smith, 1854) Jacob Abbott. not named the 
title-page but identified “the Author the Rollo 

Miss Mildred Howells, daughter William Dean 
Howells, are indebted for one the most interesting 
gifts come the Library many months, namely, the 
five-volume edition Pietro Metastasio’s Opera Scelte 
(Milan: Tipografica Classici Italiani, 1820). 
Metastasio, much-neglected eighteenth-century contem- 
porary Goldoni, has often been called the “poet mu- 
least three literary geniuses, Voltaire, Rousseau, 
and Stendhal, praised his art—and librettos his were 
used for the operas Pergolesi, Vivaldi, Gluck, 
and others. this year, during which the bicentenary 
Mozart’s birth has been widely celebrated, specially 
heart-warming able add our shelves Metasta- 
sio’s librettos for Clemenza Tito and Pastore. 
appropriate coincidence, they become close neigh- 
bor, our Library, one Violet Paget’s 
best-known and rightfully admired works, her 
Studies the Eighteenth Century Italy, which she de- 
votes less than 133 pages detailed description and 
penetrating analysis Metastasio’s life and works. 


SOME TICKNOR CENTENNIALS 


years ago, the Colby Library Associates observed 
the centenary Thoreau’s Walden spending 
evening re-examination that pungent book, and 
last year they engaged the same sort centennial me- 
morialization spending evening with Whitman’s 
Leaves Grass. Now that 1956 about join the endless 
procession the years into the past, what important book 
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books have failed commemorate this year among 
those that first saw the light 1856? 

looking over the candidates have noticed two Bos- 
ton books that bear “1856” the title-page: Browning’s 
Men and Women and Coventry Patmore’s The Angel the 
House. is, course, true that the London edition 
Browning’s work appeared 1855, but the Boston re- 
print which are now speaking appeared 
was published Ticknor Fields—the same publishing 
house that issued Walden 1854. Patmore’s Angel was 
likewise published Ticknor Fields. 

Among the books that are just century old copy 
Hiawatha, reprint the first edition Longfellow’s po- 
published 1855. This, too, was Ticknor Fields 
publication. While these three Boston veterans were lined 
before our eyes, noticed for the first time that they 
are all dressed alike, and that all three wear the same dress 
that worn Walden. This fact aroused our curiosity 
regarding book-binding habits. few minutes’ 
search among the shelves the rare book room soon en- 
abled add half dozen other titles, all published 
Ticknor Fields the decade 1851-1860, and all bound 
the same drab, unrelieved, muddy brown cloth that 
which Walden appeared. The six are: 
House the Seven Gables (1851), Longfellow’s Golden Legend 
(1851), Whittier’s Literary Recreations (1854), Bayard 
lor’s Poems the Orient (1855), Tennyson’s Maud (1855), 
and Hawthorne’s Marble Faun (1860). These ten 
books, when lined side side, look like squad 
soldiers just back from march muddy road: dis- 
tinction shape, color, size, lettering; same cloth, same 
paper, same type, same everything. the eye they are all 
alike, and all drab. the course century the brown 
cloth has some cases faded more than others; the ten 
books vary slightly color because this aging. They 
look (in color) like ten cups coffee which vary slightly 
brownness because different quantity cream has 


been poured into the cups. obvious, however, that 
when Fields published books Boston cen- 
tury ago, made difference them what the contents 
the books were, what the subject was; coffee-brown 
cloth was made serve covering for them all. 

Looking the faded reprint Hiawatha (1856), are 
reminded anew how time fades reputations and judg- 
ments well the bindings books. When Hiawatha 
was first published, was severely attacked certain 
newspapers. After reading one these attacks, James 
Fields, the junior partner the publishing firm, went 
see Longfellow order discuss what might done. 
“Mr. Fields,” said the poet, “how the book selling?” 
replied the publisher; “we are running 
presses night and day fill the orders.” well,” ob- 
served Longfellow, “then don’t you think had better 
let these critics advertising it?” 

The fire the reviewers was eventually spent and Hia- 
watha went selling. Half century later, when Profes- 
sor Curtis Hidden Page Dartmouth was preparing his 
Chief American Poets (1g05) for publication the succes- 
sors Ticknor Fields, wrote: “Hiawatha has worn 
surprisingly well, and has stood the test. stands out, 
more and more, Longfellow’s most important work. 
This anything but the fate predicted for those in- 
tellectual critics who judged severely its first ap- 
pearance.” 

However, since Page wrote this comment, another 
century has passed. The Oxford Anthology American 
Literature, recently edited William Rose Benét and Pro- 
fessor Norman Pearson Yale, carries the statement 
that other American poetry has undergone more 
thorough reversal its original popularity ... than has 
that Longfellow.” Benét and Pearson give evidence 
whatever agreeing with Page that Hiawatha out, 
more and more, Longfellow’s most important work.” 

Well, the centenary this poem has come and gone. 
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now one hundred years since poetry-readers have been 
able quote 


unto the bow the cord is, 

unto the man woman; 

Though she bends him, she obeys him; 
Though she draws him, yet she follows, 
Useless each without the other. 


These words have found their way into Bartlett’s Familiar 
Quotations—a book, the way, which made its first ap- 
pearance almost the same time Hiawatha—but there 
has been centennial birthday party for the Indian 
“Song.” Leaves Grass, another product 1855, doing 
very well. But has any reader this page heard even the 
lightest tap gloved hands applause for Hiawatha 
any time the course the year which the poem passed 
its centenary milestone? have neither seen nor heard 
any mention it. 

this represents the final lot Longfellow’s “most 
important work,” the muddy-brown cloth which was 
first bound appropriate enough. “Thy fate the com- 
mon fate Longfellow once wrote another poem. 
would, perhaps, not wholly surprised about the 
fate Hiawatha. the ninety more plays which 
Aeschylus wrote, only seven have come down us. 


COLBY LIBRARY ASSOGIATES 


ORGANIZATION was founded Its object increase 
the resources the Colby College Library securing gifts and 
providing funds for the purchase books, manuscripts, and other 
which the Library could not otherwise 

five dollars more (undergraduates pay fifty cents, and graduates 
the college pay one annually during the first five years out 
College), equivalent gift books (or other material) needed 
the Library. Such books must given specifically through the 
The fiscal year the ASSOCIATEs runs from June 
Members are invited renew their memberships without special 

reminder any date after July 

Members will copies the QUARTERLY and 
notification the meetings the society. Officers for 1956-1957 are: 


President, Frederick Pottle, Yale University. 

Vice-President, Carl Weber. 

Secretary- Treasurer, James Humphry, 

Committee Book Purchases: Walter Breckenridge (term expires 


Vice-President and the 
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This issue the QUARTERLY has been set 
and The Anthoensen Press Portland, Maine. 
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